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their legal advisers, the witnesses, a statement of the matter at issue,
submissions, together with the decision thereon, on points of law,
and the judgment. In connection with criminal libels the Press enjoys
some protection, and in particular an order of a judge of the High
Court is required before a newspaper can be prosecuted for criminal
libel. Such a prosecution is very rarely sought.
But it cannot be said that these defences amount to a special law NO special
for the Press, especially when it is noted that any defendant in an Law of Press,
action for defamation can plead as his defence honest and fair com-
ment on the facts of a matter of public interest. Nowadays offences
by the Press are tried in the ordinary civil and criminal courts. In
general the State is content to leave the public expression of opinion
to the working of the ordinary law, subject only to the regulation
under the Act of 1926 of certain types of judicial reports.
Stage plays performed in Great Britain must be approved by the Licences for
Lord Chamberlain, an officer of the Royal Household, who appoints E&tertain-
an examiner of plays to perform this duty which, although made stat- ments-
utory by the Theatres Act, 1843, is an interesting relic of the royal
prerogative being exercised in the interest of public morals. Theatres
are licensed by the principal local authorities,1 as are premises for the
exhibition of films, but the latter control is based on safety require-
ments rather than on order and decency. Control may be exercised over
actual films to be shown in licensed premises by making the licence con-
ditional on the showing of films which carry the approval of the British
Board of Film Censors, an official body maintained by the trade which
is usually presided over by a distinguished retired public servant.
Although prosecutions for blasphemy are nowadays very rare,
the State is vigilant to check the corruption of public morals by the Obscenity
publication of obscene material. There are two distinct proceedings in and
criminal law designed for this purpose. It is at common law a mis-      sp emy'
demeanor to publish an obscene libel, i.e. a publication which con-
tains matter tending to deprave and corrupt those whose minds are
open to such immoral influences and into whose hands a publication
of this sort may fall.2
There is also a procedure which is aimed at preventing the sale of
obscene publications without punishing the seller, the author, or
anybody else, for a criminal offence. The Obscene Publications Act,
1857, gives the police the power to seize on a justices' warrant
obscene publications with a view to securing from a court of sum-
mary jurisdiction their condemnation and an order for destruction of
all copies found on the premises. It is for the court, that is to say,
two or more justices of the peace, to be satisfied, after reading the
books or inspecting the illustrations, that the contents, including the
1  In London (parts of) and other places with a royal residence, theatres are
licensed by the Lord Chamberlain.
2  The Queen v. Hicklin (1868), L.R. 3 Q.B. 360.
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